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SURGICAL OPERATIONS FOR HERNIA AND CALCULUS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I send you a brief history of two cases of surgery that have re- 
cently passed under my treatment. They were interesting to me, and 
they may be so to others who are practising surgery. 

Operation for Inguinal Hernia on a Female.—I was called, on the 
11th inst., to consult in the case of Miss J. Bullock, aged 25, who had 
taken lodgings in the American Hotel, in this village, for the purpose of 
attending a teacher’s association. On walking to the association, six 
hours before I saw her, she experienced much pain, and more than usual, 
from a small hernial tumor over the right groin and labium pudendi. She 
had suffered with this for a year or two before, and succeeded in re- 
ducing it, when down, herself; but at this time, the protruded portion 
et on an enlargement, and extended through the whole length of the 
abium. 

I found Dr. Rodgers in attendance, who had made the usual efforts to 
reduce by taxis, but had accomplished nothing. The usual symptoms of 
strangulation attended, with great pain extending from the abdomen ‘to 
the lower portion of the labium, and this was much enlarged and very 
tender to the touch. Applications of ice water, and efforts to reduce, 


‘ were made without favorable results. 


She desired the attendance of her friends, twenty-two miles distant, 
who-were sent for, and further proceedings were delayed till the following 
morning. Sixty drops of laudanum were given, and cold applications 
continued. She remained quiet till 7 o’clock the next morning, except 
an occasional paroxysm of pain and nausea. At a consultation the 
evening previous, the features of the case indicated that all chance for 
recovery without an operation was hopeless. nee: 

The anxiety of the patient and her friends was favorable at this time 
for this result, and the operation was immediately made. The external 
incisions and opening were made as usual to the sac, which was eX- 
tremely thin. On opening this, a wineglassful of serum or fluid was dis- 
charged. The labial artery was divided and secured by ligature. Ten 
inches of dark-colored intestine protruded from the sac, also a large por- 
tion of omentum, and a membranous body with a tumor attached to it, 
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290 Inguinal Hernia. 


of the size and appearance of a small testicle. The protruded tissues 
were distinct, with no adhesions except the last mentioned, which was 
firmly attached to the sac. I passed my finger within the sac to its 
neck, and with a bistoury divided the strictured poition obliquely upwards 
and towards the pelvis ; returned the intestine, and tlien the omentum, 

Some delay followed in consultation with several medical gentlemen 
present, as to the nature of the thin body presented. All agreed that it 
had occupied its present position for a long time, and had but little to do 
with the present dangerous condition of the patient. It was placed where 
found, within the sac, and the flaps of the wound approximated and se- 
cured with several sutures and the T bandage. 

It was decided that this was the right ovarium, with its broad liga- 
ment originally formed in the labium, or bad descended into it at an 
early period of life ; and this opinion was confirmed by a history from 
the patient, that “the right labium had always been very large, and a 
hard body felt,” which, she said, “ was the same that remained alter the 
operation.” 

She suffered much pain over the abdomen and wound during the first 
twenty-four hours, and occasional sickness at the stornach. Gave mint 
tea and bread water, applied warm baths over the abdomen, and gave 
injections to the bowels. 

Second day.—Symptoms much the same, with tumid abdomen. ‘T'reat- 
ment continued, with the use of a long elastic tube, with injections of 
warm water, two quarts of which were thrown into the colon. Some 
gas occasionally passed the bowels. 

Third day.—Gave Seidlitz powders and blue pill. Pulse 80, and 
great thirst, with nausea. 

Fourth day.—She passed much gas, and dark-colored stools, and slept 
several hours, with perspiration. — 

It is unnecessary to detail all the symptoms and treatment. A tempo- 
rizing course was pursued till the 20th. On the 9th day from the opera- 
tion she entered a carriage in very good health, and rode home, twenty- 
two miles. 

Cases of displacement of the ovaries, uterus, bladder, &c., are rare, 
and seldom described by authors on hernia. But such cases demonstrate 
that the system may exert that wonderful power with which it is endow- 
ed of eluding difficulties, and becoming inured to conditions which might 
be supposed fatal. 

I am induced to remark, from much experience in hernia, that giving 
drastic or any other physic, soon after the reduction by taxis, or an ope- 
ration, is improper. A temporizing course for the first twenty-four hours 
is more successful, with stimulating injections to the colon and lower in- 
testines. ‘There is more or less congestion of the strangulaied portion 
of the bowel, and it requires some time after its liberation before it can 
assume its functions so as to be affected with the peristaltic action. Gas 
will pass without this action, feces will not. 

Lithotomy on a Child 3 years and 2 months old.— A few weeks since, 
I visited a son of Mr. Lacy, of this village, who had been afflicted with 
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The Urinary Secretion as connected with Cholera. 29] 


pain around the bladder, and difficulty in urinating, from birth. At the 
ime | visited him he was rolling on the floor, with both hands fastened 
upon the pubis and perineum. His mother informed me that be occu- 
pied this position a great part of the time, and was in constant agony ; 
and that he had been treated for disease of the kidney, bladder, &e. &e., 
by several physicians. 

1 informed his parents that he had symptoms of stone. I sounded 
and found a stone nearly filling the bladder. Lithotomy was proposed, 
and assented to; but serious difficulties presented. The subject for the 
operation was a very small child. What instruments could be best 
used? I selected, from my pocket case, a large silver director, and gave it 
a suitable curve ; a small round-edged scalpel, a pair of polypi forceps, 
and Physick’s smallest-sized gorget. With these I proceeded to the 
operation, which was the usual lateral division of the parts. In two 
minutes [ removed a stone which measured three inches in circumference, 
without bleeding or any unpleasant result. 

Treatment.—Flexed his legs and tied his knees; gave forty drops of 
laudanum, to be repeated if necessary ; applied hot baths to the pubis 
and abdomen. No alarming symptoms followed. A perfect recovery, 
with retention of urine in eighteen days. 

This is the fourth case of lithotomy I have made on children, all under 
the age of 5 years, and all had had symptoms of stone soon after birth. 
All recovered. 

I once attended a child, 3 months old, who had suffered with retention 
of urine. After using diuretics and warm fomentations, a substance passed 
from the urethra resembling a worm, three inches long. It was the phos- 
phate of lime, and moulded into this shape by passing the urethra. It was 
soft and gritty to the feel. Can substances of this kind form in the kid- 
ney or bladder before birth? It is certain they form soon after, and if 
not thrown off become stones of large size. : 

[ believe this child is the youngest ever operated on in the State of 
New York. Amasa Trowsrince, M.D. 

Watertown, N. Y., October 25, 1848. 


REMARKS ON THE URINARY SECRETION AS CONNECTED WITH 


CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Str,—The diminution or total suppression of the urinary secretion as a 
symptom of cholera, has not met wiih that attention, either pathological 
or practical, which its importance seems imperiously to demand. That 
there is one or the other of these states, in every severe and especially 
fatal case, will, perhaps, be admitted by all who have attentively inquired 
into the subject, or whose recollection is vivid. And yet the removal 
of so sombre a symptom would seem to be only a secondary matter, if 
hot entirely overlooked. 
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292 The Urinary Secretion as connected with Cholera. 


As the cholera seems gradually approaching us, everything relative to 
its pathology and treatment becomes more and more highly interesting, 
As to its pathology, it would seem that there is a metastatis, or transfer, 
of the urinary secretion to the stomach from its proper organs. Hence 
the immensely copious evacuations of fluids, resembling rice-water, by 
vomiting and dejection. Hence, also, the spasms of that organ, and 
the pains and cramps transferred from it to other parts of the body, and 
the non-secretion of urine. As it is the centre of the system, its state is 
commutable to the extremities, and to every muscle, nerve, filament, and 
fibre. But why this immense and terrific excitement? I answer, that it 
is owing to the unnatural and morbid action brought about by the sto- 
mach being forced to act as a substitute to the kidneys and urinary or- 
gans. The bladder being empty, the stomach is overloaded with its de- 
teriorated contents. The urethra having nothing to transmit, the ceso- 
phagus hastens tu act as its substitute, by throwing off the new offen- 
sive and morbific secretion. And even when the stomach is unloaded, 
it does not cease its contortions, but, like the sea, after the hurricane has 
subsided, continues to roll. 

From these premises, the indication of cure is primarily to inquire 
into the state of the urinary secretion, and to aid the action of the kid- 
neys by diuretics, of which opiates and ethereal inhalation may be indi- 
cated, when spasm causes non-secretion. 

Diuretics must, however, be various and varied, in order to meet the 
variety and complication of symptoms exhibited in any particular case. 
But in general no one would seem so well adapted, from its anti-emetic 
quality, and prompt action upon the urinary organs, as tinct. cantharides. 
As diarrhoea is often a premonitory sign of coming cholera, the urinary 
evacuation should be inquired into early and remedied if scanty. 

Every practitioner may, perhaps, recollect cases of fever, and other 
maladies, in which the first alarm that he was about to lose a patient, or 
at any rate had one in a very critical condition, was a total or partial 
non-secretion of urine. ‘This even takes place in serious external injuries 
which are to end fatally. A case of this kind is recorded in your 
Journal, from the pen of Dr. Robertson, of Augusta, Ga., in which “ the 
fourth and fifth vertebre of the neck” were fractured. The patient 
lived thirty-three hours after the accident, without secreting any urine, as 
was ascertained by frequent introduction of the catheter. The cholera, 
then, seems to commence with a serious and alarming phenomenon, with 
which other fatal cases end. , 

It is ever wise to be prepared to meet an enemy when he is on his 
march, and not to defer our preparations until his arrival. In our own 
view, everything which promotes the urinary secretion has a bearing 
upon the treatment of cholera. We. will, therefore, give a case from 
the pen of Dr. V. Utley, now deceased. He was a medical gen- 
tleman who lived in this county, with whom I was well acquainted, 
and have been in consultation. We shall abridge it to the leading 
points. It occurred several years before we ever heard of Asiatic cholera 
—which was not until 1817. 
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“The subject was a woman of middle age, the mother of several 
children, of a lean and spare habit of body, of pallid countenance, of 
jaundiced hue, and probably of melancholic temperament, as it was 
formerly called.” The first notice which she took herself, was an in- 
terruption of the urinary discharge, which was ropy, gelatinous, and ac- 
companied with violent paroxysms of pain in the region of the kidneys. 
She had labored hard, and was exposed to extreme cold weather. The 
pain became excruciating in the region of the right kidney, and was at- 
tended with severe and incessant puking. She had chills, and could 
not lie a moment on the right side without vomiting. Bleeding, drastics, 
opiates largely, epispastics, and diuretics, were resorted to. But the 
urine was so far suspended that by the fourth day she had evacuated 
only half a pint, and this was supposed to be collected before the attack. 
The catheter was now introduced, but not a single drop of water obtain- 
ed. ‘The vomiting somewhat abated, but only, it seems, from the pa- 
tient’s extreme exhaustion and debility ; she could not be rallied by large 
doses of diffusible stimuli, and in fact seemed fast sinking into the arms 
of death. ‘The warm bath was now proposed, but the patient would 
not comply, until the sixth day, when she was persuaded to immerse 
her body, after taking a dose of “ theb. tinct.,” into a bath of 100° Fahr., 
where she continued half an hour. Whilst in the bath, nothing was 
given but sage tea, and ‘“ she soon began to discharge urine, a pint at a 
time and at every half hour; and she did not cease before night, when 
she had filled the almost incredible measure of three gallons and up- 
wards. In the mean time she had a regular alvine evacuation, the vom- 
iting stopped, her appetite for food returned, and she ate with great re- 
lish.” ‘The sequel is, that by tonics and proper diet she was restored 
to her usual health. 

The pertinent remark of the editors of the New York periodical in 
which this case was published, and who seem to give much of the 
credit of the cure to the liberal doses of opiates which she took, is, that, 
“ However rapidly, therefore, the secretion of so large a quantity must 
have been effected, it is no less evident and conclusive that the mass of 
circulating fluids was charged with it during six days.” They add, that, 
“ Hippocrates encouraged urinary discharges by means of garlic, cucum- 
bers, celery, fennel, and other diuretic herbs, or their parts.” 

Respectfully, your most ob’t, 
Lebanon, Ct., Oct., 1848. JoserH Comstock, M.D. 


MORE ABOUT NOSTRUMS. 


To J. V. C. Smith, M.D. 


Dear Sir,—Imprimis: You will do me the favor to notice the fact 
that I am not boring the editor of a Medical Journal; but am simply 
holding Dr. Smith by the button. I can very well endure the lassitude 
and yawning induced upon yourself by my utopian prosiness ; but I de- 
precate the loathing of the readers of your Journal, who, I fear, would 
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fail to sympathize with my “ grief and impatience,” in the matter of 
popular delusion, perversity and madness, on the subject of nostrums. 

“Lewis Higby, Esq., of St. George,” lives in a small town of an ad- 
joining county, and has figured in the Legislature of Vermont, greatly 
to the delight of its jolly members. Lewis Higby, Esq., had one little 
fault. He loved red pepper and cider ; and his potations were so abun- 
dant that his nose got rubicund. He regarded himself as a_ pillar in the 
whig temple; and being reduced to straits by reason of his too plentiful 
potations, his physician informed him that his earthly affairs must’ be ar- 
ranged for his departure to a world where his potations would be some- 
what more ethereal. He replied to the doctor, with a sigh, “that as 
to the matter of dying, he cared nothing for that—not he—but then, 
the disgrace to whiggery. involved in a newspaper paragraph, setting 
forth, in staring capitals, that Lewis Higby, Esq., of St. George, had 
come to his end by red pepper apd cider—and this, too, trumpeted to the 
world through the columns of that dirty organ of democracy, the Bur- 
lington Sentinel—ah! doctor, I can’t stand that! ” The doctor, by the 
way, had the pleasure to see his patient recover. If Dr. Smith chooses 
to yawn, or quietly to sacrifice a button—very well; but to mar the 
morning repast of nine tenths of the readers of the Journal, by filling 
its pages with Jeremiades on the repulsive topic of nostrums, till my very 
name exhales medicinally—becomes emetic—the ‘ honor of the whig 
party ” would hardly sustain me under the infliction. And yet—there 
is much that I would say ; much that I would urge on the attention 
of the profession. Somebody has said, “ give me the making of the 
ballads of a nation, and I care not who makes the laws.” So 1 would 
say of the popular mass—give me access to them—give me the means 
of presenting to their minds the plain unvarnished truth—give me skill to 
secure attention, to excite and sustain interest in the subject, and I would 
confidently predict success. 

Iam prompted to this subject to-day, by having fallen on the pam- 
phlet containing the doings of the two first National Medical Conven- 
tions, of 1846 and 1847. (Shall 1 be too obtrusive if I ask you to send me 
by mail, the published doings of the American Medical Association for 
1648? I know not how otherwise I can find them.) Although I can 
appreciate the importance of all the ends proposed by these Conven- 
tions, yet I deem the fact worthy of notice that there are, at this mo- 
ment, thousands of well-trained physicians, scattered over the United 
States, who are spending their days in comparative idleness, and conse- 
quent poverty, while they are the passive observers of charlatanry and 
nostrum-gulping, which robs the people of health, and money, and life, 
while it helps the mountebank to a coach, and the trade to bank-stock ! 
Indignation never found a fitter occasion on which to vent its wrath— 
nor philanthropy a more appropriate field for its toil, Although indig- 
nation is a very attainable virtue—quite manly, and imposing withal— 
unfortunately, it is less efficient, less beneficent, than the more humble 
agency of the former, which, by hook or by crook, contrives to attain the 
good ends which indignation covets, but overleaps in its intemperate zeal. 
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But [am sorry to perceive that poor philanthropy is a limping wight, 
with little money in his purse, though I ween of a sturdy heart. If he 
had a hundred guineas at his command, he would deposit the same, forth- 
) with, in the treasury of the American Medical Association, to be awarded 

to the writer of the tract best adapted to interest, instruct and persuade 
the foolish people, learned and unlearned, to cease to drug themselves 
into imbecility, disease and death, with nostrums. And he would gladly 
deposit another hundred to publish and circulate the same. 

Seriously —is ita wild scheme? May not something be effected to 
stay the sweeping pestilence? And what end is more legitimate for the 
, action of your Association? There are men in our profession, could 
they be called out, who are competent to command the attention of the 

people—the masses even—to this subject. Let me do myself the jus- 
1 tice to apprise you that I am not such a zealot as to look for rapid re- 
form. But lias not the public, suffering and wasting as it is, under 
such a terrible scourge, some claim on the benevolence of the profession ? 

“Tam not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth 
) and soberness.”” Of all the ills, physical or moral, that afflict the people 
of the civilized—nay, the christianzed—world, this matter of nostrum- 
' eating stands pre-eminent. ‘The nostrum-maker, the nostrum-vender, 

the nostrum-eater—superlative, comparative, positive—a trio of devils 
incarnate—the personification of sin, sorrow and death—stealing the  . 
brains, corrupting the heart, and killing the body. But enough of this. 
If vituperation could cure the evil, it might be well to rail on. Con- 
siderate labor is more to the purpose, and I trust the subject, in some 
form, may occupy the attention of the American Medical Association. 


? Yours respectfully, 
St. Albans, Vt., Oct. 26, 1848. J. L. CHanpier. 
: EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF BOWMAN HENDRY, M.D. 


[Tue following well-written memoir refers to one of the early medical 
practitioners of the State of New Jersey. The writer of it seems to 
have performed his duty faithfully, by not only giving a general sketch 
t of the character and habits of Dr. H., but also by filling up the outline 
with illustrative incident and anecdote. It is desirable: that more should 
be done in this way to preserve the remembrance of those faithful medical 
men, in different parts of our country, who in the last century pursued 
their calling amid great hardships and deprivations. ‘This memoir 1s 
copied, with many omissions, from the New Jersey Medical Reporter, 
where it purports to be written by “ A Physician.” Dr. Hendry was 
born in Woodbury in 1773. The history. of his boyhood, of his attend- 
ance at the medical lectures in Philadelphia, of his appointment as Ase. _ 
sistant Surgeon in the celebrated “ Whiskey Insurrection,” and a va- 
riety of other matters, we are obliged to omit entirely.] 


When Dr. Hendry commenced his professional labors at Haddonfield, 
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he found there two physicians of long-established reputation in the vil- 
lage. ‘These gentlemen were Drs. Blackwood and Tallman. But not- 
withstanding this apparent disadvantage, the practical skill and urbane 
manners of the young aspirant won rapidly upon the trustful respect 
of the community, and he soon became engaged in an extensive practice. 

About the year 1796, though the precise date is not recorded, the 
entire professional field was left open to Dr. Hendry, by the removal of 
his senior competitors ; Dr. Blackwood having changed his residence to 
Mount Holly, and Dr. Tallman being removed by death. Under these 
circumstances, his practice increased with singular rapidity, until it em- 
braced the whole surrounding country, and even encroached upon the 
circuit of his father, in the neighborhood of Woodbury ; and the un- 
bounded confidence which that father reposed in the professional ability 
of the son was no mere creature of parental fondness—it was warranted 
by the universal reliance on the tact and judgment of the young prac- 
titioner, both within and beyond the ranks of the profession. 

Being now firmly established, the subject of our memoir deemed it 
prudent to conclude his long-protracted engagement with the daughter 
of his former preceptor, Dr. Duffield. Accordingly, the marriage was 
consummated, and the happy parties entered upon the novel duties of 
house-keeping, at Haddonfield, the residence and oflice being conveniently 
situated under the same roof, in the most agreeable part of one of the 
most attractive villages of West Jersey. 

From this time forward, all the energies of Dr. Hendry, both physical 
and moral, were most strenuously devoted to his professional duties. He 
was never known to refuse a call. By day or by night—in heat or in 
cold—in sunshine or in storm—if a mortal man and a good horse could 
make their way to the scene of action, no patient was ever disappointed ; 
and thus he continued to fulfil the onerous obligations of his honorable 
calling, during a term of more than forty years, without a competitor 
to divide with him his vast responsibilities throughout a wide range of 
territory. The members of the faculty with whom he was constantly 
associated in distant consultations, united with the general public in con- 
ceding to him that elevated position in the profession which none attempt- 
ed to dispute. He became “ the doctor” of Gloucester county, his 
rides extending from the Delaware to the seaboard, and being not un- 
frequently pushed, at the request of other practitioners, to the very ex- 
tremities of the State. 

To those who should attempt to estimate the amount of physical en- 
durance required for the exercise of such a vast range of professional 
duty, by the facilities enjoyed at the present time, and in most sections 
of our now populous country, the possession of this great amount of 
patronage will probably be viewed as a singular example of unalloyed 
good fortune. But in order to appreciate with justice the debt of grati- 
tude due by the community to this indefatigable public servant, we must 
take into view the nature of his labors in an age when the division of la- 
bor was unknown in the practice of medicine, and when a large portion 
of territory within his regular circuit—thousands of acres of which are 
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still a tangled wilderness of pines and cedars—was very sparsely inhabit- 
ed, by a people in a state of primitive simplicity, among whom the re- 
finements and luxuries of life were unknown, and who were so extremely 
poor that the professional benevolence could calculate upon slender re- 
ward beyond the prayers of grateful hearts. The following amusing 
anecdote will serve as an illustration of the then existing condition of 
society. 

During about fifteen years of the early part of his professional career, 
Dr. Hendry rode upon the saddle. By night or day, in heat or cold, 
storm or sunshine, he was on horseback. At length, resolving upon an 
improvement in his mode of travelling, he purchased, ata vendue, an 
old-fashioned sulkey, of the kind used in those days, by the rich and aris- 
tocratic portion of the community only. This article was an ordinary 
chair, placed upon wooden springs, open to the sun and rain ; for, in those 
days, a top cover would have been considered ridiculously effeminate ! 
The whole establishment—harness to match, &c.—was struck off to the 
purchaser at thirty dollars! An old Friend who had witnessed his ex- 
travagance, quietly remarked, “ Doctor, I fear thee is too fast in making 
this purchase. ‘Thee will not be able to stand it and make thy income 
meet thy expenses!” In this the old Friend was perfectly sincere ; only 
intending to recommend the conscientious caution of his sect, in all their 
financial dealings ; and his remark furnishes a strong proof of the primi- 
tive simplicity of those times. 

The introduction of one luxury usually demands the adoption of others ; 
Dr. Hendry soon found that he required a light when driving along the 
intricate “ pine roads” by night; and he accordingly commissioned a 
friend to procure, from the city, a pair of coach lamps. The agent, 
anxious to oblige, but ignorant of the proper proportions of carriage 
lamps, procured a huge pair, each approximating the size of a bucket ; 
but the doctor made the best of the bargain, and appended them to the 
sulkey, where, when properly armed with a pair of spermaceti candles, 
they rendered awfully luminous the defects of both the road and the es- 
tablishment, much to the edification of old Silver-tail, his favorite horse. 
Soon after the lamps were put on duty, and while the doctor was travel- 
ling on a dark night, from Hamilton to Long-a-coming, he was startled, 
in a dreary part of the road, by the cry of murder! murder! Halting, 
and listening attentively, he found that the cries were in front ; and 
lashing his horse to speed, he gained rapidly on the sounds, until, in a 
few minutes, they seemed to turn into the forest, and became faint in 
the distance. ‘The doctor, finding it impossible to follow, or fathom the 
mnystery, drove on. 7 
_ Passing, next day, through the same part of the country, and observ- 
ing the people standing in groups about the door of the village tavern, 
he alighted, and entering the house, inquired what had happened to pro- 
duce such excitement in the neighborhood. He was informed that a 
dreadful affair had occurred during the preceding night. An old wood-cut- 
ter, one of the boldest men in the vicinity, on returning late from his work, 
had been pursued by a monster of most horrid appearance. It had great 
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eyes of fire, a long body, and a monstrous tail, which it flourished from 
time to time, as it pursued the frightened forester! As the doctor was 
very fond of a joke, he took pains to humor this capital affair, asked nu- 
merous questions, manifested great concern, and stated that, as he passed 
along the same road, that night, he had himself seen the monster ; add- 
ing his conviction that the creature would make itself visible again, 
somewhere about midnight. Accordingly, about 11 o'clock, that even- 
ing, he drove into the village, in his regular round of duty—lamps glow- 
ing, the sulkey rattling, and the whip flourishing merrily round old Silver- 
tail. The inhabitants—men, women and children, still out of bed— 
were gathered around the tavern porch, awaiting news of the terrible 
visitant ; and loud was the shout from the crowd, when, stopping before 
the door, the monster stood revealed ! 

“ Dr. Hendry’s monster” remained a standing jest in that neighbor- 
hood for many years; but, for a long time, the old wood-chopper 
never permitted the sulkey to pass, without a critical examination of the 
lamps, as if still suspicious of some lurking principle of life about the 
curious machine. The inhabitants of that region had never before wit- 
nessed such “a new-fashioned extravagance ” as a carriage with lights. 

Had the professional circuit of Dr. Hendry been solely or even 
chiefly confined to the vicinity of such villages as Haddonfield, Cam- 
den and Woodbury, where, after the death of his father, it became much 
enlarged, or had his customary daily rides in other directions been cir- 
cumscribed by Blackwood-town, Evesham and Cropwell—the two latter 
places being chiefly settled by members of the society of Quakers or 
Friends, among whom his practice was extensive—his duties, though ar- 
duous, might have been accomplished with comparative facility, and, 
while less extraordinary powers of physical endurance would have suf- 
ficed for the fulfilment of the task, the pecuniary reward might have ap- 
proximated in some degree towards an equivalent for the exertion it re- 
quired. But from this more favored district, the doctor and his already 
half-exhausted horse were called upon to plunge into the broad-spread, 
semi-desert region of the Pines of West Jersey, where it would be diffi- 
cult to designate his long and solitary route, through primeval forests al- 
most impervious to the noon-day sun—through “ Barrens,” tangled and 
briery with scrub-oak and thorny vines, or stretching wide and far their 
plains of sand, where scarce a wandering bird could draw subsistence 
from the arid and sterile soil. Yet, wherever there was found a human 
being to demand his professional aid, there would he find his way, by 
high-ways or by-ways, bridle-path, blaze, blind-road, or no road at all ! 

Not unfrequently, the protracted absence of the doctor on these dis- 
tant excursions would occasion considerable alarm in his family; but 
when questioned, on his return, as to the cause of his delay, he would 
pleasantly reply—*“ Nothing in the world was the matter, only that I 
became lost for a long time in the Pines, and was compelled to lodge 
in the woods !” Many a night has this devoted physician passed in the 
manner just described ; and after he adopted the use of the sulkey, he 
would fasten his horse, on such occasions, to a convenient sapling, then 
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wrap himself in his cloak, consign himself unmurmuringly to the care of 
all-pervading Providence, and sleep, till morning light enabled him to 
escape from the meshes of the sylvan labyrinth. During the preva- 
lence of epidemics, this wide extension of his range of practice, coupled 
with the great number of his patients, obliged him to remain constantly 
upon the road and in the sick-room, for days and nights together, with- 
out rest or intermission, until exhausted nature could endure no more. 

During a period of about thirty years, the general amount of daily 
travelling performed by Dr. Hendry, was from thirty to fifty miles; but 
his journeys sometimes extended to the almost incredible distance of 
seventy-five wiles in a single day ; and the necessary rapidity of his 
movements on such occasions, was sufficient to tire out four horses in suc- 
cession, It has been computed that, during his entire career of profes- 
sional usefulness, more than two hundred of these noble animals were 
completely exhausted in his service. With a practice thus enlarged be- 
yond all example in this region of country, it becomes a matter of as- 
tonishment that buman nature did not succumb beneath his vast and long- 
continued exertions ; but Providence had blessed him with a capacity to 
endure fatigue and loss of sleep, beyond the powers of ordinary men—a 
capacity which might appear incredible if unconfirmed by testimony 
which cannot be disputed. 

Old Silver-tail has been already introduced upon the stage, as one 
of the heroes of the monster apparition. Many vow living in West 
Jersey will have a kindly recollection of this most faithful animal. For 
a long course of years le was the last dependence of the laborious prac- 
titioner—the only one of all his numerous stud in whose selection and 
purchase he felt a pride. When, on occasions of unusual exertion, every 
horse in the stable had been successively exhausted, and still another 
“call” demanded prompt attention, old Silver-tail was tried again. 
This animal was a sorrel, so fiery and full of spirit that he received the 
cognomen of “Cayenne”; his more enduring ttle being derived, of 
course, from the peculiar color of his caudal appendage. By moderate 
computation, this invaluable animal performed at least forty thousand 
miles of travel in his master’s service, carrying upon his back, or dragging 
in the sulkey, a weight of one hundred and eighty pounds. In cases of 
extreme emergency, when life or death depended upon immediate action, 
Dr. Hendry was a furious driver, and spared his horse as little as himself. 
The burden of the struggle against time then usually fell to the lot of 
Silver-tail ; and nobly did the generous creature respond to the demand. 
Many a vigorous Jerseyman now lives, unconscious of the fact that a 
parent’s life, and hence his own existence, are due, under Providence, to 
that old sorrel horse. 

The immediate guardian of old Silver-tail was a colored man named 
John Fussell, who still lives in the enjoyment of the respect and kindly 
feelings of those who honored and loved his former ig nn This 
long-tried and most faithful domestic, who was with Dr. Hendry in the 
days of his greatest prosperity and most arduous labors, was far from 
being confined in his sphere of usefulness to the stable and the me- 
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nage—he entered upon service when a mere lad, and continued in the 
family, as house-servant and attendant upon the doctor and his horse, 
for the term of twenty years; when he resolved to marry, and begin 
life in another sphere. In fact, the doctor was often dependent upon 
John for the preparation of many of his prescriptions, under proper di- , 
rections, during sickly seasons: he waited to answer calls in the office, 
and became associated in so many ways with the profession, that he ac- 
quired the familiar title of “ Dr. John.” For several years he was the 
only assistant in the office, and became quite expert in compounding 
medicines, and very naturally considered himself by no means without 
skill in actually prescribing for the sick. It is quite amusing to hear 
the old negro tell of the sufferings of “the doctor and me,” while en- 
gaged in such active practice. He now resides in a little cottage a few 
miles from Haddonfield, where he has maintained, for many years, the 
character of a firm and consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having been distinguished throughout life for undeviating honesty, 
veracity and general good conduct. ‘To this day, an allusion to his for- 
mer services in the family of his employer is sufficient to suffuse his 
eves with tears of grateful recollection ; and, if permitted to tell the 
story himself, it would appear beyond dispute, that no three individuals 
ever served the public with half the zeal of Dr. Hendry, John and Sil- 
ver-tail. 

In an age when the duties of the medical practitioner have become 
divided into many branches; when pharmacy has been elevated into a 
distinct profession ; and when, at least in the more thickly-settled por- 
tions of the country, particular physicians are beginning to devote espe- 
cial attention to surgery, obstetrics, the diseases of the chest, or the 
diseases of children; thus establishing peculiar reputations in some one 
or more departments of the multiform art of healing, the country practi- 
tioner is often able to divide, or to escape entirely, an onerous responsi- 
bility in rare and difficult cases, and unusual operations with the knife. 
By this means the difficulty of his isolated position, and the labor of 
study in keeping pace with the advance of science, are essentially di- 
tninished. But no such alleviation of labor was possible with Dr. Hen- 
dry. Inthe morning, perhaps, he would be found engaged in the treat- 
ment of an important and difficult compound fracture ; at noon, adding 
another young aristocrat to the republic; then, snatching a hasty din- 
ner, relieving an attack of violent infantile convulsions in the child of a 
humble cottager, on his way to the bed-side of some etiolated fair one, 
retreating from the exhausting heat of the capital, with the hectic flush 
upon her cheek, to die among the flowers, and be buried where the 
birds might sing over her early grave: at the next moment we may 
follow him into a scene of terrible family affliction, to calm the ravings 
of the tervor-stricken victim of mania-a-potu, so justly called “ the 
horrors” ; then rapidly dismissing half a dozen cases of the prevalent 
epidemic, and dashing off five-and-twenty miles into the Pines, to usher 
into being an additional bread-eater, to encumber the already over-bur- 
dened board of some poor glass-blower at the furnace. 
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We was peculiarly fortunate in the department of obstetrics, which, 
previous to his time, had been almost monopolized for years by female 
accoucheurs ; and certainly no other individual in West Jersey ever in- 
troduced into this world of toil and care. so many children, with so 
much honor to himself, and ease to the mother and infant. 

[To be concluded next week.} 


TRACHEOTOMY IN LARYNGITIS. 
Dr. C. D. Metes detailed to the College of Physicians of Philadel- 


phia, the following case of pseudo-membranous laryngitis, in which the 
operation of tracheotomy, performed at an advanced stage of the disease, 
was followed by complete recovery. 

A child, 4 years of age, becoming affected with difficult and noisy 
respiration, was placed under the care of a homeeopathic practitioner ; 
the parents having lost already a child from croup, recognized in this 
the same symptoms as were observed in the former case, and suggested 
to the medical attendant that the child was laboring under that disease, 
but this he declared was not the case, but rather thought that the attack 
would turn out to be one of measles. ‘The child, however, grew worse 
and worse—no eruption appeared upon the skin, and at the end of two 
weeks, the respiration having become increased in difficulty and attended 
with a distinct croupy sound, while the voice of the child was nearly 
extinct, the parents became alarmed and sent for Dr. Meigs. His son, 
Dr. J. F. Meigs, immediately saw the patient, and found it in an ad- 
vanced stage of genuine membranous croup, attended with symptoms 
of the most violent character; an extensive deposition of membranous 
matter appeared to have taken place, and the case was looked upon 
as almost hopeless—with the view, however, of affording, if possible, 
some relief to the extreme difficulty of breathing, the doctor directed the 
application of five or six leeches to the throat on each side of the tra- 
chea. Dr. C. D. Meigs now saw the child, and considered it to be 
in the most imminent danger. The croupal symptoms were intense. 
Upon auscultation, not the slightest respiratory murmur could be detect- 
ed in any part of the chest, giving the idea of an_ individual laboring un- 
der complete hepatization of both lungs. The air passed into the lungs 
with the greatest difficulty, the respiratory effort being prolonged to an 
extent beyond what the doctor recollects to have ever before witnessed. 
The child was extremely restless, its head was thrown back pon the 
spine, and every moment strangulation seemed imminent. A half ounce 
of powdered alum was directed, and one drachm of it given to the child 
at intervals of twenty minutes, until emesis was produced, which did not 
occur until after the fourth dose. This was rather an uncommon occur- 
rence, vomiting being generally produced by a single dose of the alum ; 
it evidently indicated a torpid state of the nervous mass, the result of the 
great change produced in the blood, in consequence of the imperfect 
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performance of the respiratory function. No nausea or prostration 
followed the action of the emetic. 

Early the next morning found the child laboring under the most dis- 
tressiny difficulty of respiration; the surface, and particularly the face, 
lips and tongue, were of a blue color, and nearly all the symptoms of 
a state of asphyxia were present. Dr. M. considered that death was 
inevitable, but still, the operation of tracheotomy, though a forlorn hope, 
presented itself as the only means of relief. This was stated to the pa- 
rents, who consented that it should be tried ; accordingly, at [1 o'clock, 
the operation was performed by Dr. Pancoast. After laying bare the 
trachea, he divided the second, third and fourth cartilaginous rings; im- 
mediately upon opening the trachea, a discharge took place of mucus, 
mixed with blood and portions of plastic lymph. In forty seconds the 
child breathed with great freedom. Instead of inserting a tube in the 
usual manner, through the opening into the trachea, Dr. Pancoast secured 
the open state of this, by cutting from the trachea an elliptical portion of 
cartilage, thus leaving an oval opening into the tube somewhat larger 
than that of the two nostrils ; while the edges of the incision through 
the soft parts were kept asunder by a leaden wire, which passing around 
the neck, had the hooked ends of its two free extremities inserted on each 
side of the wound. The next day the child was up and running about. 
In a few days, the edges of the incision in the neck were brought to- 
gether, the wound rapidly healed, and the child, within a surprisingly 
short period, recovered perfectly, without a single disagreeable symptom 
occurring.— Transactions of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1848. 


Etherization in Child-birth.—Having alluded, a week or two since, to 


the publication of a long-expected work by Dr. Channing, on the subject of ~ 


obviating the pains of child-birth, we again resume the consideration of his 
laborious researches, which promise to be of the utmost importance to the 
profession. It is an entirely new kind of practice, putting at defiance some 
of nature’s inflexible laws, and promising in a measure to relieve the race 
from what has been considered a necessary and unavoidable amount of 
suffering, that was realized at the birth of the first-born of Eve, and, with- 
out mitigation, has till now been experienced by every mother among her 
descendants. If Dr. Channing were not familiarly known to the whole 
profession, it might be proper to detail some prominent points in regard to 
him, in order to give more importance to the volume which prompts to 
these observations. Nothing of the kind, however, can be necessary to 
recommend the work, beyond saying that he is and has long been Profes- 
sor of Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence in Harvard University. The 
book, a handsome octavo, containing 400 pages, is entitled “ A Treatise 
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on Etherization in Child-birth, illustrated by 581 Cases.” Witha orateful 
recollection of the friendship and instruction of Dr. James Jackson, the 
author very appropriately dedicates the treatise to his eminent instructer. 
He next gives a plan of that which follows, which is by no means an un- 
readable part, as prefaces generally are. ‘To understand the relation which 
one event in the series of this new practice bears to another, till it was tri- 
umphantly established, the reader should closely study the first portion of 
the work, comprising a history of the discovery and use of etherization in 
medicine and surgery. The physiological agencies of etherization are 
detailed, and abound in interest. fa productions, its conditions, signs and 
results, occupy 69 pages. It is not necessary further to particularize the 
heads of divisions in the text, since the true way of profiting by Dr. Chan- 
ning’s vast collection of facts, is to sit down to the perusal of each and 
every case introduced. A respected correspondent has also written of the 
book in the last number of this Journal. 

A revolution in surgery has certainly been effected through the disco- 
very of anesthetic agents. It has also changed the whole character of ob- 
stetric practice. Parturition is divested of many of its fearful forebodings 
and actual sufferings, and many of the most difficult and trying cases may 
be made comparatively safe to both mother and child. In the practice of 
medicine, too, what has not etherization accomplished? A new field for 
exploration has been laid open, and the physician may now confidently 
hope that favorable results may follow the administration of ether in dis- 
eases in which, three months ago, it was not even imagined to be admissi- 
ble. Some of the cases recorded at the close of Dr. Channing’s book, pos- 
sess extraordinary interest, demonstrating with what safety and hope, even 
in some of the worst forms of typhus fever, we may give both ether and 
chloroform. 

Dr. Channing has done the profession great good in the timely produc- 
tion of this mass of evidence in proof of the true value of etherization in 
midwifery, as well as in various phases of human maladies, where it both 
ameliorates disease and saves life. 


Cholera in Granite Regions.—Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, distin- 
guished for his scientific acquirements, publishes recently an opinion that 
the cholera will not fasten upon New England, or rather in this section of 
the country, as the disease never has been very destructive in granite re- 


. gions. His arguments are philosophical; yet it will be recollected that 


the disease once appeared here, and the apprehensions of its second ap- 
pearance, to an equal extent, at least, are well grounded. According to 
Dr. Jackson’s views, in those sections where lime is found, the cholera has 
invariably exhibited its most deadly activity, and it is in such regions alone 
that the greatest danger in this country is to be apprehended. 

Although the municipal authorities seem to be making some prepara- 
tion for the reception of the pestilence at different Atlantic points, all ex- 
perience proves that those defensive measures, which relate only to the 
importation of the disease, are utterly worthless. Cholera cannot be kept 
at bay, or turned from its course. Neither does dieting in any particular 
manner render the individual less liable to contract the disease, or lessen 
its violence when developed, if credit is to be placed in the history of this 
remarkable pestilence. But this circumstance should not operate to pre- 
vent public bodies and municipalities from abating nuisances, and bettering 
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the condition of the poor in those plague spots which are found in every 
city, and town of magnitude, in which a certain class of people invariably 
establish themselves. 


Relative Densities of the Population in London, Edinburgh and Boston. 
— It is usually reckoned that, of English towns, Liverpool is the most 
densely crowded, and much of the high mortality there has been justly 
considered as being greatly dependent on this cause. From Dr. Duncan’s 
excellent reports on the sanitary condition of Liverpool, we learn that, in 
Exchange and Castle Wards, where the population is most dense, there 
are, on the average, seventeen square yards to every soul of the population. 
But what will be thought of the density of the population in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, when it is mentioned that, in the Tron Church parish, there 
are only eleven square yards to every individual of its population ; while, 
in the New North, and several adjacent parishes, the average allowance 
does not exceed fifieen square yards per soul. Compare this with London, 
and what an advantage does not the low population there possess over that 
resident in Edinburgh! From Mr. Farr’s letter to the registrar-general, 
we learn that, in the ten most unhealthy and crowded districts of London, 
there is no less than an average of thirty-two square yards to each indi- 
vidual of the population, or just three times as much as each individual in 
the Tron Church parish, in Edinburgh, enjoys. No wonder, then, that 
London, notwithstanding its immense size, should be the most healthy 
town in England.” 

The above is from the pen of Dr. Stark, in the London Journal of Pub- 
lic Health. It appears, by Mr. Shattuck’s Census of Boston, that there 
is a section in this city which even exceeds in density of population the 
worst portions of the old town of Edinburgh. This section is inhabit- 
ed by foreigners, mostly Irish, whole families living in cellars and attics, 
and often several in a single room. Mr. Shattuck says — 

“The density of a population is a matter deserving consideration. This 
section (comprising the first 9 wards of the city), including all streets, 
wharves, &c., may be estimated to have contained, in 1790, one inhabitant 
to 161 square yards; in 1840 it contained one in 39; and in 1845, one in 
34. A section between Beacon, Charles, Pinckney and Belknap streets, 
contains about one in 48 square yards. A _ section in Ward 8, bounded by 
Hamilton street, Humphrey place, Oliver, Batterymarch, and Broad streets, 
and Washington Square, contained 3,131 inhabitants, or one to every seven 
square yards. In this section, each of the dwelling houses, many of which 
had within them stores, shops, and places, where fruits, vegetables, refresh- 
ments, &c., were sold, contained on an average 37 persons! A more 
densely populated locality is scarcely to be found in any country.” 

This subject is one of no slight importance, now that the cholera is 
threatening us with an attack ; and it is doubtful whether our city authori- 
ties could adopt any preventive measures that would promise more utility 
than remedying, as far as in their power, this excessive crowding together 
of our foreign population. 


Gutta Percha for Splints and other purposes.—Beautiful articles for the 
management of fractures, may be manufactured from the gutta percha. 
No matter what shape or angles are required—by simply dipping the 
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splints into warm water, they can be instantly moulded to the place, the 
shape of which they permanently retain on cooling, till again softened’ 
by a repetition of the same process. For a trifle, surgeons may provide 
themselves with short and long strips, to be used as the circumstances of 
practice may demand. From present appearances, this valuable discovery 
will, in many instances, take the place of the common fracture apparatus. 

For water pipes in houses, the gutta percha is a beautiful article. Such 
pipes may be threaded between floors and ceilings, like a cord—and how- 
ever long the water may be retained in them, it is not injured as in Jeaden 
tubes. Mr. Charles Stodder, No. 75 Kilby street, in this city, furnishes 
all sizes of tubes, and it strikes us that they are destined to be used exten- 
sively in domestic economy. 


Towa Medical College.—On the first Monday of December, the first lec- 
tures of a newly-created school of medicine, in a region which was in the 
undisputed possession of the Sioux Indians but a few years ago, will com- 
mence. All the machinery necessary to the perfect organization of a Uni- 
versity having been put in motion, the medical department, established at 
Iowa City, is ready for the arrival of students. But this rapid multiplica- 
tion of medical schools should be deplored, as it doubtless is, by the true 
friends of medical science. 


Dorsal-Abdominal Supporter,— Mr. Phelps, the surgical instrument 
manufacturer, opposite the Tremont House, in Boston, has taken out a pa- 
tent for a beautiful article which he calls the dorsal-abdominal supporter, 
which contains all the desirable elements of a curing instrument in the 
affections for which it is designed, if such a desideratum is ever obtained 
by mechanism. The present application of some old and some new prin- 
ciples, is as interesting to physicians as to patients—the intrinsic value of 
which many already appreciate. A description, accompanied by an engrav- 
ing, will be given in the Journal at a convenient time. 


Vermont Asylum for the Insane.—The twelfth annual report of the 
condition of this institution, now being distributed, must be quite satisfac- 
tory to the people of Vermont. The income not only exceeds the out-go, 
but, in all other respects, the philanthropic objects contemplated by the 
-legislature, are fully realized, and the wretched are made as comfortable 
as could be desired. Last year the expenses were $30,975 93; and the 
receipts, for the board of patients alone, $31.295 34. This, therefore, is 
an economical asylum. Having ofien referred with pleasure to the suc- 
cess and reputation of this asylum, we are happy to know, by official docu- 
ments, of its progress and continued usefulness. 


Orthopedic Surgery.—A beautifully printed quarto, of 200 pages, was 
received Jast week from Paris, entitled, ‘ Rapport addressé & Monsieur le 
Délégué du gouvernement provisoire sur les Traitements Orthopédiques 
de M. le Docteur Jules Guérin, a |’Hopital des Enfants, pendant les années 
1843, 1844 et 1845. Par une comission composée de MM. Blandin, P. Du- 
bois, Jobert, Louis, Rayer et Serras. President, M. Orfila.” Many minute 
and apparently unnecessarily extended reports of cases aid in making up 
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this large book. Still, to those studying that branch of surgery, this must 
be a welcome work. An extract from the Report, on a separate sheet, was 
also sent, with a request from Dr. Guérin that it be inserted in the Journal. 
We shall endeavor to comply with his request. 


Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary.—Drs. Edward Reynolds, R. 
W. Hooper, and George A. Bethune, have been re-elected surgeons. A 
lot of land containing 24,000 feet, on Charles street, near the bridge, has 
been purchased as a site for a new edifice, to be erected early in the ensu- 
ing season. The front of the building will be 67 feet, with wings of 
twenty-five feet each, making in all 117 feet on the street. The present 
building is found to be inadequate to the purpose of an infirmary ; and the 
managers, by the liberality of the State and the aid of private individuals, 
are prepared to erect a building suitable to the object. 


Copland’s Dictionary.—We perceive, by late English Journals, that Part 
13 of this work has just been published—reaching, in alphabetical order, 
as far as Rabies, and making three fourths, it is supposed, of the whole 
Dictionary. The Part just published comprises extended articles on Puer- 
peral Diseases and Puerperal Fevers—the latter of which the author fully 
believes to be contagious. The subject of the Pulse is also duly considered, 
and an article on Pollution presents this subject in a proper light to the 
profession. It is well known that Dr. Copland himself prepares the larger 
part of the matter for the Dictionary, and it is not therefore wonderful, al- 
though it is to some most provoking, that so many years should be required 
for its completion. 


National Honors to Medical Men in France.—The Moniteur contains 
the names of twenty-two surgeons of the National Guard of Paris and 
the environs, who, in recompense of their services in the June insurrection, 
have received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Three have been raised 
to the rank of officers of the Legion, the rest are knights. Two other 
medical men have obtained the same distinction, for having fought bravely 
in the ranks of the National Guard.—London Lancet. 


Ledoyen’s Fluid in the Sick Room.—Mr. Eviror: The following is an extract from 
a letter received from the wife of an eminent physician engaged in an extensive practice 
in Barnstable, Mass., but who has lately been sick with the dysentery. It was addressed 
toa ng in this city, and is dated Oct. 19, 1848. It is but one of a large number of 
similar letters. Yours with respect, T. R. Hawtey. 

Boston, Oct. 31, 1848. 

“ Say to Mr. Hawley, when the Doctor is better he will be able to speak very favor- 
ably of his Disinfecting Fluid. It has been of incalculable benefit to us. You can 
imagine what the effluvia of a room must be when the patient is afflicted with the dysen- 
tery—but by the use of the fluid, the air was as pure as in any room in the house, and 
was remarked by visitors.’ 


Tur Cuotera.—By the latest arrivals from Europe, which bring dates from London 
to the 20th of October, it appears that the cholera has not advanced in Great Britain 
with the rapid strides which have characterized its appearance in many cities un the 
Continent. We have condensed the returns from various places, and here give them. 
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In London, there were four eases of cholera reported on Monday (16th), and eleven 
on ‘Tuesday, making fifteen cases in addition to those reported by the Registrar-General 
up to Saturday. 

In Sunderland, another case of cholera was reported on Tnesday to the Customs by 

the medical staff appointed to inquire into the character and deaths on board of vessels 
in this port. In Edinburgh, Leith and Newhaven, it is ealeulated that, since the 
cholera first broke out, the total number of cases that have appeared will amount to up- 
wards of a hundred, and the number of deaths to about seventy. In Birmingham, a 
case of decided Asiatic cholera is said to have occurred on the 15th. Sinee Thursday, 
there have occurred in Hall vine cases of cholera, seven of which have proved fatal. 
Of these seven, two have occurred on board of vessels iving at the port, the remaining 
five inthe town. Upto Thursday last there had been no death from Asiatic eholera 
in the town, the disease having, until that day, been confined to the vessels visiting the 
vort, 
Prussia.— A letter from Berlin, of the Tih instant, says—* The cholera report at 
this place, although showing a@ steady drain on the population, averaging from twenty- 
five to thirty cases daily. is less alarming than it was; but at Konigsberg the disease is 
making great ravages, and the eases, all of a most malignant character, amount to ninety 
ora hundred per day. Here the malady continues to attach itself to the humid and ill- 
ventilated portions of the town. 

Amsterdam.—Letiers from this city, dated Oct. [3th, state that several cases of Asiatic 
cholera have been declared in that city, some of which have terminated fatally. At 
Konigsberg (Prussia) the disease is raging fearfully, and up to the 10th instant 720 per- 
sons had been attacked, of whom 236 succumbed, and only 112 were cared. 

Quarantine —The British Goveroment has resolved, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Health, to do away with the idle precaution of six days’ quarantine, inflicted 
on vessels from continental ports suspected of cholera, 

Fortunately, the cholera has taken upon itself to give us proofs of its non-contagivus- 
ness; but admitting the doctrine of coutagion to the utmost, how foolish and unfair 
would it be to persist in sending to a quarantine ground vessels from foreign parts that 
are merely suspected, whilst ships from our own ports, where cholera has manifested 
itself, are not interfered with. The Royal Board of ‘Trade at Stockholm, under date 
the 6th ult , has declared the port of Hull infected with the cholera, and all other ports 
in England and Wales suspected. 

he quarantine of 7 and 14 days lately imposed at Naples, on vessels from Palermo 
and Malta, and which was suspected to have had only a political object, bas been re- 
moved in consequence of the remonstrances of the British Admiral. 


An order has been introduced into the Common Council of Boston, requesting the Con- 
sulting Physicians to advise the citizens in regard to proper measures, should the 
Asiatic cholera appear in the city. ; 

The Councils of Washington city adopted resolutions, on Friday evening of last 
week (30th ult ), requesting the Board of Health to give general instructions on the sub- 
ject, and to see that everything proper was done; also appointing a special committee 
to act in concert with the Board of Health, 

By those who have been interested in the subject, it will be remembered that from 
England the cholera passed to Paris, and soon afier entered this country by the way of 
Canada; and all this within a few months. 


In the critique upon this Journal in the last number of the New York Annalist, the editor or his 
correspondent should have mentioned, that the anonymous letter from New York, to which they 
refer, was not inserted in the usual way of communications, but was expressly stated to be anony- 
mous and therefore not carrying with It any endorsement or recommendation from us. 


Marriep,—Dr. Wm. Witter, of Willimantic, Conn., to Miss C. Barrows.—At Columbia, 
ge Dr. W. R. McCorkle to Miss E. Heise. In Boston, Jabez B. Upham, M.D., to Miss C, 
. Bell. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Nov. 4, 59.—Males, 28—females, 31.—Still- 
born, 5. Of consumption, 15—typhus fever, 1—scarlet fever, 4—dysentery, 4—diarrhoea, 2— 
teething, 3—iniantile. 6—paratysis, l—old age, 4—marasmus, 3—bronchitis, 1—hooping 
1—convulsions, 3—measles, 1—diabetes, 1—disease of the liver, 1—suicide, 1—rheumatism, 
dropsy, I—dropsy on the brain, 1—disease of the brain, 1—seroiula, 1—ja mdice, 1—child-bed, 1. 

Under 5 years, 23—between 5 and 20 years, 5—between 20 aud 40 years, 19—between 40 
and 60 years, 5—over 6) years, 7. 
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MEDICAL JOURNAL ADVERTISING SHEET. 


DR. MOREHEAD’S IMPROVED GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 

Tris beautiful and scientific instrument combines important advantages over all other inventions of 
the kind, and has been universally adopted by the MEDICAL PrOFEssion, as being the most perfect 
and effectual Magnetic Machine that has ever been invented. 1t is entirely simple in construction, 
and therefore not linble to get out of order, or become deranged in any manner. It admits of the 
most perfect control, aud can be GRADUATED to any power—adapted for an infant, or sufficient for 
the strongest adult—at the pleasure of the operator. Thus, in a neat and portable compass, an am- 
ple and unfailing supply of the life-giving influence of Electro-Magnetism may be instantly obtained, 
The magnetic power is imparted in a continuous manner, and with no unpleasant sensation to the 
most delicate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and js in every respect entirely harmless, 
The whole machine is so simple and perfect, that it can be used and understood by a child. 

Dr. Morevean’s Maenetric Macutines have been used by the most distinguished of the Profes- 
sion with extraordinary success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, applying to the head, 
face or limbs, Gout, Tic-Doutourenx, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis or Palsy, Epileptic Fits, 
Convulsions, Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness 


of the Joints, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility or Exhaustion, Deficiency of 


Nervons aud Physical Energy, and ali Nervous Disorders or Complaints arising trom a deranged 
state of the Nervous System. As apreventive of Apoplexy the Machine is confidently recommend. 
ed, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deafness, Curvature of the 
Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are equally successful. 

Each Machine is conveniently arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances, put up in 
Neat walnut cases. Accompanying each is a new Manual, containing ful) and simple directions for 
its nse and application in the various diseases in which it is recommenced. 

t> Price of the Machines, Twetve Doucars each, complete in every respect. They can be 
safely sent to any part of the world, and each instrument is warranted. 

Manutactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by D. C. MoREHEaD, M.D. 182 Broadway, New York. 


FROM DR. HOLLICK, THE CELEBRATED AUTHOR, LECTURER, AND PRACTITIONER. ; 

New York, Oct. |8th, 1848. Dear Sin:—In compliance with your request, to “state candidly 
my opinion of your Graduated Magnetic Machines,” it affords me pleasure to say, that I highly ap- 
prove of their simplicity and convenience, and that, after numerous trials of those manufactured by 
others, L have been induced to adopt yours in my practice, and to recommend them to those who 
consult me on the subject. I find your machines to be perfect in many little matters in which 
others are deficient, and I have to commend the ingenuity which you exhibit in the arrangement of 
the instrument, which renders it very portable, and at the same time exceedingly powerful. I should 
also state that I have never tound the least trouble in keeping your instruments in perfect order, and 
the simplicity of their constroction is such, that I should suppose no person would find any difficul- 
ty in this respect. This is not the case with other instruments, many of which are complex in 
their construction, and therefore liable to derangement. In a few words, I consider the general 
excellence of your Magnetic Machines worthy of commendation, and believing that they are of high 
remedial value, you are tree to use my name and influence, if it can be of service. 


FROM DR. CHARLES. A. LEE, EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE, PROFESSOR OF 
, MATERIA MEDICA IN GENEVA COLLEGE, &¢. 

D. C. Morehead; M.D. Dear Sin :—I have employed your Improved Graduated Magnetic Ma- 
chines, for the lasf.year, in yy practice, and have found them superior to any with which I have 
heretofore been acquainted, They appear to me to combine all the advantages desired in such an 
instrument, and I accordingly mecommend them to the profession. Cuarves A. LEE, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica in Geneva College. 
Orders should be addressed to D. C. MOREHEAD, M.D., 182 Broadway, New York. 
For sale in Boston by Mrs. E. KipDER, 100 Court Street. ’ ns Ag 


TO PHYSICIANS. 
THE subscribers are constantly supplied with a selection of pure medicines for prescriptions and 
the use of families, which they will dispense with accuracy to all who may favor them with their 
patronage. Just received, a lot of pure Extract Taraxaci, prepared by anew and peculiar process, 
Also a sinall lot of Ext. Buchu, and Pareira Brava, and all other articles in common use, fresh from 
the manufacturer. 

PA constant supply of Pure Chloroform and Sulphuric Ether, for sale as above. 
HITE & FERGUSON, Successors to CHaRLES WHITE, 
Dec. 15—1lyr. 348 Washington st., cor. Hayward pl. Boston. 


DR. LEWIS will attend to Diseases of the Eye, from 9 to 10 o’clock A. M., every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Novli—tf 


TO PHYSICIANS. 
A youne physician now practising in New York City, wishes to associate himself with an elderly and 
well-established practitioner, in some growing country village in the vicinity of Boston, Ms. The ad- 
vertiser has been five years in practice, during which time he has been connected with some of the 
first hospitals in the country. After a time he would purchase the senior physician’s real estate, if he 
wished to dispose of it, at a fair valuation. For particulars, inquire at this office. Sep. 20—eoptf. 


A PHYSICIAN, 
PLEASANTLY located in a small village 36 miles west of Albany, N. Y., and about a quarter of a mile 
from the Utica and Schenectady Railroad, wishing to retire from practice, would be glad to dispose of 
his house, lot, outbuildings, &c., to a well-qualified practitioner. Particulars may be learned at the 
ollice of this Journal, or by writing to Dr. J. Myers, Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co., N.Y. Oc.11—6t 


A PHYSICIAN, 
PLEASANTLY located ina town about six miles from Exeter, N. H., wishing to retire from practice, 
would be glad to dispose of his house, land (about three acre-), outbuildings, &c., to a well qualified 
practitioner. Practice worth from ten to twelve hundred dollars. Particulars may be learned on 
application to Drs. Perry and Gorham of Exeter, N.H., or Dr. B. T. Prescott, of Boston, Mass. All 
letters post-paid. Oct 25—tf 
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